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The Month. 


[* view of his experience during the year of adminis- 

tration which is just drawing to a close, President 
Cleveland might well ask himself what profit the spoils 
system brings to the appointing officer who makes use 
of it. The first public policy to which he had to ad- 
dress himself after taking office was the repeal of the 
Sherman silver law. Before fairly opening his campaign 
he began to shower offices right and left among hench- 
men of a group of Democratic Senators who were believed 
to be hostile to repeal ; and wherever an appointment 
was criticised with especial severity he excused it on the 
ground that it was necessary to employ ‘‘tact’’ in order 
to accomplish notable results. How much he gained by 
thus handicapping his administration was shown when 
the silver bill hung week after week hovering between 
hard-won success and downright failure in the Senate, 
and was finally passed because a half-dozen Republican 
Senators, who had not received a crumb of patronage, 
consented to cease their resistance. 


Ad- 


Then came the successive nominations of William B. 
Hornblower and Wheeler H. Peckham for Justice of the 
Supreme Court. One would suppose that here, at least, 


the President would have had the support of those Sen- 


ators who so lately were willing to sell themselves for a 
few places to distribute among their followers. Some 
excuse might have been offered in their behalf in the 
silver struggle, because it was possible that, after having 
sold themselves, their courage failed them. They were 
called upon to assist the President in a task which they 
believed must be unpopular among their constituents, 
and this might mean their early retirement from public 
life—and pay; so, if they haggled a while over giving 
their votes in return for the favors they had enjoyed, it 
was annoying rather than astonishing. But in the case 
of the Supreme Court vacancy there was no constituency 
to consider; the deliberations and votes of an executive 
session never go into a public record, and hence a Sen- 
ator’s enemies have no evidence on which to convict him 
of misconduct in connection with the confirmation or 


rejection of a nomination. Moreover, the question was 
not one in which the average citizen would be likely to 
feel any direct interest, as in a question of currency or 
the tariff; therefore the chance of a Senator’s being 
called to account for his vote in favor of the President’s 
candidate was reduced to a minimum, But did that 
settle the matter? Byno means. First Mr. Hornblower’s 
nomination was “‘ hung up’’ from autumn till midwinter, 
and when it was finally rejected and Mr. Peckham’s sub- 
stituted, there followed another siege almost as harass- 
ing. The only stickling-point with the obstinate Sena- 
tors was the fact that both Mr. Hornblower and Mr. 
Peckham were personally offensive to the taste of Sena- 
tors Hill and Murphy of New York, who had not been 
consulted prior to either choice; and what had been 
done in defiance of Messrs. Hill and Murphy might be 
done at any time in defiance of other Democratic Sena- 
tors. 


So, to sum up the lessons of the year’s experience, it 
appears that President Cleveland, after dispensing offices 
with fat salaries for purposes of ‘‘tact’’, finds himself 
without even a manageable following in the Senate to 
pay for it. More than that, he finds that the very means 
he adopted to carry out a certain program of concilia- 
tion has resulted in irritation instead. Because he has 
ignored so many of his campaign pledges and turned to 
ridicule his glowing praises of a pure merit system, the 
beneficiaries of his shortcomings scoff athim. They say 
in effect: ‘‘ You have shown us that, in spite of all you 
have written and spoken about Reform, you are still 
ready to put the spoils of battle where they will do the 
most good. You have given us part: now give us the 
whole, or we shall fight you till we force it from you.” 


Of course, if the contest were simply between the 
President and the Senatorial Bosses, and the question at 
stake were ‘‘ Patronage or No Patronage’’, the sympa- 
thies of all good citizens would be with the President, 
and the pressure of public opinion would finally compel 
the Senators to yield. But unfortunately, the President 
has divorced from his support a large number of strong 
men who would gladly have stood at his back, but who 
now stand apart, impressed with the notion that the 
struggle, after all, is between the Administration theory 
of spoils and the anti-Administration theory of spoils, 
and that they can therefore have no part in it. No mat- 
ter how reputable personally his candidates may be, 
the President’s conduct has bred a general distrust of 
his Reform professions which it will take a powerful 
moral antidote to overcome. 


One thing President Cleveland might do even now, 
which would neutralize much of the damage he has done 
to the faith his best ‘friends placed in him. He might 
to-morrow declare; 


‘‘Thus far, and no farther! I 
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have made a mistake. From this point I cease dab- 
bling with spoils at all.’’ Such a declaration, boldly 
made and honestly stuck to, would bring back to the 
support of the President all the good citizens whom he 
has driven away. They would forget the pettishness 
with which he rewarded their efforts to save him from 
blunders and scandals; they would gladly sink the bad 
past in a good present and the promise of a better 
future. With the assurance of a solid backing from the 
people, he could fight out with the Senate the issue of 
executive independence, feeling sure of victory from 
the outset. Has he learned his bitter lesson yet? Has 
he the courage to make the confession and the fresh 
start? 

Secretary Carlisle deserves a word of hearty praise for 
his decision that Collector Wise must reinstate four of 
the Republican employees whom he turned out of the 
San Francisco custom house last summer. These men 
had entered the service under the rules of the merit sys- 
tem, and had passed their probationary period with 
credit. They were removed simply to make room for 
Democrats. Mr. Wise admitted all this in local news- 
paper interviews. The substance of one interview was 
reproduced in Goop GoOvERNMENT for July and thus at- 
tracted the attention of Reformers in the East, who 
made up a case for presentation to the Civil Service 
Commission. The fruit of a careful investigation was 
a report by the Commission to Secretary Carlisle, on 
which he has just acted. This rebuke ought to be plain 
enough notice to Mr. Wise that as a sworn officer of 
the United States Government he is bound to obey its 
laws. Other Collectors, East and West, may save them- 
selves and the secretary some trouble by making a note 
of it. 

We do not make a practice of giving up our space to 
free advertising, but here is something clipped from a 
recent issue of the leading daily newspaper of Washing- 
ton, which we cheerfully reproduce without charge : 


A YOUNG LADY DESIRES SOME SENATOR 
or Congressman to secure her a government 
sition. Will pay forsame. Address Box, tt, 


tar office. ja1a-3t* 


This is too suggestive to be passed by without notice, 
but the notice need not be in the way of comment. No 
one who can read plain English will need the aid of an- 
notations to get at the full meaning of these four lines 
of print ; no one who reads them intelligently will ask 
for a more condensed epitome of the patronage system ; 
and no one who has studied that system for years at 
close range, and personally observed both the patrons 
and the patronized, will doubt for a moment that the 
‘« young lady ’’ had good reason to expect to find ‘‘ some 
Senator or Congressman’”’ ready to take her under his 
powerful protection. There is enough left of the vicious 
business still, even in this era of Reform, to make such 
an advertisement bear fruit, anda certain class of ‘* young 
ladies ’’ know it. Let the taxpayers of the country read 
this advertisement—which is only one of many of the 
sort—and see what their money will be used for as long 
as a shred of the patronage system remains. Let every 
minister in his pulpit, every mother in her household, 
every good woman in Government employ who has 
earned and kept her place by honest work, take note of 
the degradation into which the patronage system is 
bound to drag the public service, and lend a hand to 
crush it! 
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The bill ‘‘ to regulate the mode of removal of letter- 
carriers,’’ introduced in Congress at the present session, 
is a very reasonable measure. It provides simply that 
no carrier shall be recommended for removal except 
upon written charges, approved by a board of review 
composed of such officers of the Post Office Department 
as the Postmaster-General may designate. A further 
provision empowers the board of review, if it finds the 
accused carrier guilty of offences not warranting so 
harsh a penalty as dismissal, to recommend suspension 
or some other secondary punishment. Probably every 
fair-minded man will agree that the dismissal of letter- 
carriers on mere indefinite charges, or by a secret pro- 
cess, is unjust in principle, and places in the hands of a 
tyrannical postmaster a powerful weapon for the inflic- 
tion of wrong. The Postmaster-General, however de- 
sirous he may be of doing only what is fair, often finds 
himself forced to choose between accepting the state- 
ments of a postmaster and accepting those of one of the 
postmaster’s subordinates, and in the interest of disci- 
pline gives the benefit of the doubt to the postmaster. 
The reference of such controversies to a board would 
relieve him of much embarrassment, to say nothing of 
the time and labor involved. The proposed bill would 
not, however, tie his hands as the responsible head of 
his Department. The selection of officers to serve on 
the board of review is left wholly to his discretion ; and 
if he had reason to fear that any board as constituted 
was not doing full and even justice—that it was bend- 
ing too much toward the side of severity or toward the 
side of tenderness—he could reorganize it by a mere 
stroke of his pen. The carriers’ bill has the approval 
of the Civil Service Commission, modified only by the 
demand that the same principles shall be made applica- 
ble to all persons in the classified Civil Service. 


The resolution recently offered in the Senate by Mr. 
Call of Florida, for an inquiry into ‘‘the condition of 
the Civil Service of the United States and the expediency 
of its retention or increase,’’ brought Senator Berry of 
Arkansas to his feet in a jiffy to complain that ‘‘ the rule 
of the Civil Service Law’’ had already been extended 
too far and to protest against its further extension. The 
debate which followed had the effect of exhibiting to the 
country the ignorance of the average spoilsman concern- 
ing the meaning of plain English words. It made neces- 
sary the explanation that the ‘‘ Civil Service’’ includes 
all of the public service which is not military—the part 
which is used for peaceful purposes and not for fighting ; 
and that ‘‘to extend the Civil Service’’ is not neces- 
sarily, or even presumptively, to increase the number of 
clerks and other functionaries who fall within the scope 
of the Civil Service Law and Rules, It is not surprising 
to find many ordinary persons unacquainted with these 
facts, but it is painful to be compelled to expound them 
to United States Senators—officers clothed with author- 
ity to frame laws for a great nation. The mere phrase 
‘<Civil Service’’ is full of mysterious terrors for the 
spoils orator. He says, ‘‘ According to Civil Service,’’ 
when he means, ‘‘ According to the merit system.’’ He 
speaks of clerks as ‘“‘in the Civil Service,’’ when he 
means ‘“‘in the classified service.’’ He declaims against 
‘«Civil Service’? when he means to strike at ‘ Civil 
Service Reform.’’ He tells us in what year Congress 
‘‘established Civil Service’’ when he means ‘‘ enacted 
the Civil Service Law.’’ He declares that So-and-so is 
‘* protected by Civil Service,’? when he means that an 
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appointing officer is not permitted to choose So-and-so’s 
successor except in compliance with certain Civil Serv- 
ice Rules; and he says that candidates for such-and- 
such an office must ‘‘ take Civil Service’’ when he means 
that they must pass a Civil Service examination. All 
this muddiness of expression means muddiness of thought. 
It is as if a barbarian, speaking a language of only a few 
hundred words, said simply ‘‘ Water’’ when he wanted 
to express the idea of a drink, pond, river, ocean, canoe, 
ship, sail, seaman or regatta. We can forgive the bar- 
barian, bearing in mind the narrow resources of the 
language handed down to him by his ancestors; but 
when a person who has the whole bounteous English 
tongue to draw upon makes use of a single phrase to ex- 
press a dozen different things, we are bound to charge 
him with poverty of ideas rather than with lack of forms 
for uttering them. 


Another effect of the Senate debate was to give Sena- 
tor Gallinger an opportunity to tell some stories which 
bore on their face the stamp of untruth. It is an easy 
thing for a man with an active inventive faculty and a 
glib tongue to get up in one of the chambers of Congress 
and coin illustrations for his own argument as he goes 
along, trusting to his constitutional privilege to protect 
him from being questioned about them in any other 
place. It is a trick, neither brave nor honorable ; but 
a good many men are guilty of it who would feel scan- 
dalized indeed if accused of trickery or dishonor in an 
ordinary business transaction. 


A third effect was to show how the merit system im- 
presses a plain, straightforward business man. Such a 
man is Senator Perkins of California. He makes no pre- 
tension to the subtleties of statesmanship ; some of the 
solemn, self-important nobodies in his neighborhood 
frown upon his simplicity and directness of method; yet, 
if the whole Senate were turned out to begin life anew 
and earn their own living, he would probably be riding 
in his carriage before the majority of his critics had 
reached the point of paying for their board. Mr. Per- 
kins made the best speech in the entire debate. It was 
short and to the point, and the key to the whole lay in 
this passage : 

There is no reason, in my opinion, why the business of this 
country should not be conducted upon recognized business prin- 
ciples. There is not a corporation, not a banking institution or 
any successful manufacturing establishment in this country that 

ives a man a position on account of his political affiliations. I 
ee the honor to control in part a company which ae 
three thousand men, and I do not know the politics or the reli- 

ion of five employees of that company. I am inclined to think, 
se the last Presidential election, that they were all Democrats; 
but, be that as it may, not one of them has had sufficient political 
influence to obtain a position in the employ of the company. He 
is employed upon his merit alone, and upon his knowledge of the 
business of the company and its affairs. Nine-tenths of those in 
the employ of the company have worked their way up from the 
bottom round of the ladder. Such should be the case with em- 
ployment under our Government. Why should not the same 
wise and judicious rules that make a private business successful 
control in the management of the affairs of the Government? 


Finally, the debate bore excellent fruit in showing 
how much broader than party lines is the Civil Service 
Reform principle. No one, certainly, would ever mis- 
take either of the Senators from Massachusetts for a 
Democrat. If a search were made for the most uncom- 
promising party man on either side of the Senate Cham- 
ber, it is hard to predict whether the trail would lead 
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more directly to Mr. Hoar or to Mr. Lodge. Yet Mr. 
Hoar sank his partisanship so far as to say of the prac- 
tice of using offices as bribes: 

The scandal grew up and grew to its head under Republican 
administration in the past ; and the present President, although 
in many respects he has failed, as it seems to me, to come up to 
his own professions—and certainly has he, like all his predecessors, 
failed to come up to the full strictness of the doctrine as avowed 
by Civil Service Reformers—has, on the whole, set an example 
which is better than that set by the early Republican Presidents. 

And Mr. Lodge was not content to let the Call resolu- 
tion be disposed of till he had supplemented it witha 
demand upon the Civil Service Commission for informa- 
tion— 

As to the number and character of the cases which it has con- 
sidered since March 4, 1889, or which it has now under consider- 
ation, in which it is alleged that the Civil Service Law, or regu- 
lations or orders thereunder approved by the President, have 
been violated. 

This brought out an inquiry from Senator Gallinger, 
who was on the lookout for Democratic shortcomings 
alone, as to why the date 1889 had been chosen for the 
beginning of the research. ‘‘ Because I desire to cover 
both Administrations,’’ answered Mr. Lodge, promptly. 
‘*I do not wish to make it apply merely to one; I wish 
to apply it to both Administrations,”’ 





The article printed on another page, giving the text 
of Senator Sumner’s bill for the organization of the 
Civil Service upon a basis of merit as opposed to mere 
partisan activity, and a summary of the provisions of 
the Jenckes bill which followed it, is the first step in an 
effort which Goop GovERNMENT is making to facilitate 
the historical study of the great Reform movement in 
this country. We are continually in receipt of letters 
of inquiry from literary and debating societies, college 
clubs, platform orators and contributors to the periodi- 
cal press, who want to know all about the early days of 
the Civil Service Reform agitation. It is desirable that 
now, while the memory of those early days is still fresh 
in the minds of living leaders in the movement, the 
more valuable data be gathered and made easily acces- 
sible. Senator Sumner’s bill, it may be noted in pass- 
ing, contains one radical feature evidently aimed at the 
exclusion of professional politicians from the lower 
ranks of the Government service. In the fourth section 
the age limit for applicants is fixed at twenty-five years” 
Few politicians are so precocious as to reach at twenty- 
five a position of conspicuous usefulness to their local 
Bosses ; hence the presumption that a large majority of 
the applicants for examination would be free from ‘‘ ma- 
chine’’ entanglements and would receive their appoint- 
ments on grounds of personal fitness only. 





The Anti-Spoils Enrollment. 


| work of enrolling members in the Anti-Spoils 

League proceeds steadily. More than 50,000 cards 
are now in the hands of volunteer canvassers, and several 
thousand signatures have been already returned, includ- 
ing the names of many of the most prominent men in 
every walk of life. 

Persons whose interest in the work for good govern- 
ment induces them to volunteer their assistance, and 
who may have an opportunity to circulate enrollment 
cards, are requested to write directly to the Secretary of 
the League, Mr. William Potts, 54 William Street, New 
York city. Cards and explanatory circulars will gladly 
be furnished in response. 
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Good Government Club A, in New York. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, February 10. —There is a constantly 
growing interest in the work and progress of the 
Good Government clubs in this city. Their successful 
organization in the face of difficulties, the ready accept- 
ance of the good example in other cities, and the impor- 
tant part taken by their representatives in the national 
movement for municipal reform, has all stimulated the 
popular desire for a better knowledge of their plans and 
purposes, 

The six organizations, now known as clubs A, B, C, 
D, E and F, grew out of the same agitation which gave 
birth to the City Club. The founders of the City Club 
had in view the creation of these affiliated bodies as 
their most important work. At one of the earliest meet- 
ings of the parent organization, on December 16, 1892, 
an elaborate report was presented, reviewing the field 
of extension and proposing the immediate formation of 
Good Government clubs at certain convenient points in 
the up-town residence district. The theory of their 
destined usefulness might be summed up in one word, 
organization. Suitable club-houses were to be obtained, 
annual dues fixed at a comparatively small sum, mem- 
bers drawn from among all classes of respectable voters, 
and both the social and political sides of the club life 
used to aid in each other’s development, to the end of 
encouraging an honest and efficient administration of 
municipal affairs—the securing of good measures and of 
good men to execute them. 


The success of a single year has borne ample testi- 
mony to the good judgment of the authors of this plan. 
The Good Government clubs have now many thousands 
either on their rolls of membership or directly subject to 


. their influence. Two of the Republican Assemblymen 
in the present legislature—one of them an able leader 
in every good work on the floor—were elected through 
the efforts of the clubs that had endorsed them, while 
a third candidate made a good independent run. The 
clubs as thus established are a strong factor in local affairs. 

Club A was the first organized. It occupies, roughly, 
the Twenty-first Assembly District and the districts 
which separate that from the East River: that is tosay, 
the area between Seventh Avenue and the East River, 
Forty-second Street and Eighty-ninth Street. The club- 
house, at the corner of Livingston Avenue and Fifty- 
eighth Street, is a four-story brownstone building, com- 
modious and well arranged. The club was organized 
in the spring, and the house was opened in June with a re- 
ception which admirably typified the sort of social in- 
tercourse to be developed. 

The gathering of men in the large hall adjoining the 
club-house was made up of lawyers and other profes- 
sional men, clerks and mechanics. The addresses, de- 
livered by leaders in the work of Reform, were received 
with intelligent attention and quick responsiveness. 
After the round of speech-making, the guests were in- 
terested in inspecting the house itself. ‘They found the 
parlors and reception-rooms, card-rooms and library, 
billiard-rooms and smoking quarters handsomely fur- 
nished with everything calculated to appeal to the social 
instincts of men of every class. 

The running expenses are met, and a fund for outside 
purposes maintained, by the club revenues, each mem- 
ber paying annual dues of six dollars and enjoying all 
the privileges. 
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There are now about six hundred members. The offi- 
cers, each of whom is earnestly at work for the club and 
its cause, include William F. Crockett, president ; 
W. Harris Roome, secretary, whose address is 40 Wall 
Street ; Talbot Olyphant, treasurer ; and Charles L. Ben- 
jamin, Thomas C. Cliff, W. F. Crockett, W. F. Crockett, 
Jr., William Jay Schieffelin, Ignatius Steiner, W. M. 
Taussig, De Forest Grant, Frederic Delafield, Leopold 
B. Pollok, F. W. Longfellow, J. Noble Hayes, William 
E. Montgomery, Talbot Olyphant, W. Harris Roome, 
Prof. J. H. Van Amringe, Gustav H. Schwab, Charles H. 
Strong, A. L. Gutman and William Bennett, trustees. 

The social life of which the club-house is the centre 
is very interesting. The rooms, particularly the library, 
are well filled each evening, the largest attendance being 
on Monday evening, now known as ‘club night.’’ One 
evening of each month is reserved for debating purposes, 
questions of good government generally furnishing a 
subject. Entertainments are frequently given and the 
social faculties of the members constantly stimulated. 
The response is always hearty. 

The activity of the club in political affairs began at 
the outset. In last fall’s campaign, when it had been 
organized for a few months, its influence was felt. Rely- 
ing upon promises made by the Republicans of the 
Twenty-first District, that aman would be nominated for 
the Assembly whom it could conscientiously endorse, 
the club did nothing in the way of an independent nom- 
ination until within ten days of the election. Then it 
became apparent that the nomination of a candidate of 
its own was imperative. Mr. John Brooks Leavitt was 
placed in the field, and, after the brief campaign then 
possible, polled 2,100 votes. Mr. Wise, his Republican 
opponent, received but a trifle more, and the successful 
Democratic candidate, Mr. Hermann, a majority of only 
300. The club is proud of the achievement and now re- 
alizes what its future strength may be. 

The measures before the present legislature, advocated 
by the City Club, are receiving Club A’s active support. 
These are the ballot-reform bill, the Sheffield bills for 
improvement in the police department, the act requiring 
voters to give their age at the time of registration, the 
act making the terms of office of heads of departments 
end with the Mayor’s, and one or two others of less note. 

The club is represented in a movement to organize a 
permanent Central Council for all the Good Government 
clubs, by Prof. Van Amringe, W. Harris Roome and 
Talbot Olyphant. This is to be an important feature of 
the club system for the future, and delegates have re- 
cently been appointed from each club to draft articles 
of confederation. The Council will elect its own officers 
annually, and have power to take action in the name of 
the Good Government clubs upon all matters affecting 
the whole city. It will be the directing body, for ex- 
ample, in elections of municipal officers. 

Club A is still the banner club in membership, though 
one or two are pushing it closely. The tendency of all 
is toward rapid growth, and within a short time the 
Council will undoubtedly represent, through club mem- 
bers and others within their influence, fifty thousand 
votes. The earnestness of the men who are laboring to 
this end was significantly shown during the Municipal 
Conference at Philadelphia. M 
| AM IN FAVOR of putting under the Civil Service Rules 

every federal officeholder except those who are to 
be elected.—Senator Sherman, in Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Civil Service Reform in Municipalities.* 


BY CARL SCHURZ. 


| BEG leave to invite attention to a phase of the prob- 

lem of municipal government which in the consid- 
eration of schemes of Reform should never be lost sight 
of. It will be admitted that there is not a municipal 
government in this country, on whatever pattern or- 
ganized, which will not work well when administered 
by honest, public-spirited, capable and well-trained 
men. On the other hand, the best form of municipal 
government will work badly when administered by bun- 
glers or knaves, the worse the longer they are in office. It 
is a matter of experience that municipal misgovernment 
develops its worst attributes when selfish and unscrupu- 
lous politicians succeed in continuing themselves or 
their kind in the possession of official power by the sup- 
port of a large force of voters organized in their inter- 
est. This becomes possible in the same measure as the 
municipal officers have a more or less large mass of pa- 
tronage to dispose of, by a skillful distribution of which 
they can attract to themselves persons of local influence, 
who, together with their dependents and friends, and 
with the large number of expectants whom the prospect 
of spoils always attracts, will muster a powerful host at 
the polls. Such a voting force, impelled by a mercenary 
interest, is easily organized and drilled. It will obedi- 
ently follow the command of the chiefs from whom fa- 
vors have been obtained and further favors are expected, 
and it will be always ready for united action. It may 
constitute only a minority of all the voters of the com- 
munity, but its compact organization, its strict disci- 
pline, its constant readiness for united action, will usually 
give it a great advantage over the majority, which but 
seldom can be united against it without the impulse of 
an uncommon excitement. From time to time an out- 
raged and indignant community will rise up and sweep 
the dishonest rulers from power ; but if the same means 
for alluring, and the same facilities for organizing the 
mercenary element, remain in existence, the same class 
of men will contrive to regain the temporarily lost places 
when the watchfulness and energy of the public-spirited 
citizens become less effective, or when the opposition to 
the dishonest permits itself to be distracted by party 
politics ; and then the same kind of misrule will return, 
This is in a few words the history of most of the muni- 
cipal governments in our large cities. 

It is always wise to learn from the enemy. The poli- 
ticians who look upon our municipal governments as 
mines to be worked for their benefit, and who wish to 
entrench themselves in the municipal offices against the 
assaults of the so-called ‘‘ better element,’’ naturally de- 
sire and endeavor to increase as much as possible the 
mass of patronage to be manipulated by them. And as 
the patronage mainly consists of places in the public 
employment drawing salaries or wages, and of contracts 
' expected to yield profit, they will to the utmost of their 
opportunities seek to multiply official employments, as 
well as public works, regardless of the public interest. 
They will also, by exacting little work for good pay, 
make the offices as attractive, and, by granting favorable 
terms to the contractors, the contracts as profitable as 
possible. The more favors they have at their disposal 
for distribution among faithful adherents, the larger a 





*From an address delivered at the National Conference for Good City Govern- 
ment, in Philadelphia, January 25, 1894. 
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following they can organize and hold at their command, 
the more strongly they will be fortified in their seats of 
power, and the easier it will be to them, after a reverse, 
to keep their organization in fighting trim and to restore 
their power upon the same basis. In fact, the very ex- 
istence of a large patronage to be distributed by way of 
favor will always be a temptation to abuse it for selfish 
purposes. This temptation will be the more seductive, 
the stronger the mercenary element is among the people; 
and this element is naturally strongest in the large 
cities. 

The mercenary element can as such be enlisted for 
political work only when there are means for gratifying 
it. In the same measure as the means of that gratifica- 
tion cease to be available, the mercenary element will 
cease to be a potent factor in politics. Strip Tammany 
Hall permanently of the means of feeding its adherents 
out of the public purse, and Tammany Hall, such as it 
is at present, will no longer be a power. To this end it 
is not sufficient merely to defeat the Tammany candi- 
dates at the polls, for so long as the plunder exists the 
organization will stick together in the hope of recover- 
ing that plunder at the next election. It is, therefore, 
necessary so to limit the quantity of patronage subject 
to distribution by way of favor that Tammany Hall, 
after a defeat, has not only nothing, or only very little, 
to give for the time being, but that it has nothing, or 
only very little, to promise in case of a return to power. 
Then its mercenary forces will gradually scatter and its 
power will crumble away. The same applies to similar 
organizations of the mercenary element in other places, 

The area of patronage subject to distribution by favor 
should therefore be restricted to the narrowest possible 
limits. The first step to this end is to place the whole 
clerical force of the municipal government by law under 
rules regulating appointments similar to those which 
govern the so-called classified service of the United 
States. This requires a system of examinations upon the 
result of which appointments are to depend ; and these 
examinations should throughout be competitive—the 
men rated highest to receive the places—for only com- 
petitive examinations honestly conducted exclude the 
exercise of favor. Nor should exceptions from the 
operation of the competitive rule, such as still exist in 
the United States service, be admitted. Most of these 
exceptions are not only unnecessary, but hurtful in their 
effect. There is, for instance, no good reason why an 
employee of the Government who is required to give bond 
should be exempted from the competitive rule, while 
another charged with similar duties is subject to it; for 
those who are graded highest in the examination are 
probably the most able to secure the required bond. 
Many of the so-called confidential places which have 
been exempted on the pretended ground that they are 
confidential have no confidential character worth 
speaking of. It is now admitted by every well-in- 
formed man that the exemption from the Civil Service 
Rules of the chiefs of divisions inthe great offices is not 
only not in any sense demanded by the public interest, 
but that it has a demoralizing effect upon the service, 
In general it may be said that the exceptions serve only 
to save for the spoils-monger as many places as under 
any plausible pretext could be saved, and that their . 
existence is a constant incitement to circumvention of 
the Law. 

The second step is to put the whole laboring force of 
the municipal government, skilled as well as unskilled, 
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under rules to govern permanent as well as temporary 
employment, similar to those which are in force in Bos- 
ton under the registration system for laborers, and as 
have been introduced in the navy-yards of the United 
States by Secretary Tracy and are continued in force by 
Secretary Herbert. Asa general principle, skilled labor 
requiring specific accomplishments for the work to be 
done, the possession of which can be well ascertained 
and relatively measured by competitive tests, should be 
put under the competitive rule. As to unskilled labor, 
such as street-sweeping and the like, an examination as 
to the physical fitness and good report as to character 
will be sufficient to qualify for registration those who 
have been registered to be employed in the order of 
their application for registry. 

Opinions have somewhat differed among the friends 
of Civil Service Reform as to whether promotions from 
lower to higher grades should also be regulated by com- 
petitive tests. It is readily admitted that a good title 
to promution may be established by practical efficiency 
and the qualities constituting what is called executive 
ability, the evidence of which cannot be furnished by 
an examination in the ordinary sense. It is also true 
that ordinarily the superior officer knows best which of 
his subordinates are deserving of promotion, and that 
on this point no better authority can be invoked than 
his judgment. But it is no less true that when a public 
officer is subject to political influence, it is usually this 
influence, and not his personal judgment, that deter- 
mines the promotion of his subordinates, and that this 
influence usually pays no regard to those considerations 


of the public interest by which promotions should be 


governed. And it is a common experience that the 
presence of this influence is but seldom effectually 
resisted, even by dutiful public officers, unless their 
power of resistance finds some outside support. They 
have to be protected against that pressure by a bulwark 
of law behind which they can shelter themselves, and 
which political influence cannot easily surmount. To 
this end a rule to govern promotions may be made pro- 
viding for examination touching the knowledge required 
by the duties to be performed, together with an impar- 
tial and methodical inquiry into the official record of 
the candidate to verify as nearly as possible his practi- 
cal efficiency and his executive ability, Even such a 
method may not always suffice accurately to fix the 
relative merits of different candidates for promotion, 
and to furnish in every case the best possible man for 
the superior place. But it will at least tend to remove 
promotions in the service from the reach of political 
influence, which of all the powers determining appoint- 
ments and promotions is the most regardless of justice 
to individuals as well as to the public interest. 

This is in fact the feature of Civil Service Reform 
which cannot be too strongly emphasized. The object 
is not merely to discover by means of examinations 
among a number of candidates for public employment 
the most competent, but to relieve the public service as 
well as our whole political life as much as possible of 
the demoralizing influence of political favoritism and 
mercenary motive, and thus to lift them to a higher 
plane not only intellectually but morally. Its improv- 
ing effect upon the practical efficiency of the service 
will indeed be considerable. It obliges the candidate 
for appointment to stand solely upon his merit, and 
therefore to prepare himself for a good showing. It 
makes the public servant thus appointed feel that his 
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retention in office will depend not upon the favor of 
any influential individual, but only upon his own zeal 
and competency in discharging his duties. It tells the 
aspirant to promotion that his ambition will be gratified 
only if he furnishes proof of superior capacity, knowl- 
edge and practical work. All this will inspire the 
public servants with a self-respecting purpose to do 
their utmost, not to please a political patron, but to 
give to the public the best of that kind of service for 
which they were appointed. 

But what is at least equally important, the further this 
system is extended, the more public places are with- 
drawn from the reach of political favoritism, the more 
the patronage is curtailed with which the selfish politi- 
cal manipulator can organize and hold his mercenary 
following, the more difficult will it become to keep a 
political machine composed of the mercenary element 
in working order, the less influential a part will spoils 
and plunder play in our political life, the less profitable 
will politics become to the political speculator, the more 
congenial will the occupation with public affairs become 
to the good citizen, and the better will be the chance 
for good government. 

It is important, therefore, that the system which re- 
stricts the selection for public employment to persons 
of ascertained fitness should be made to cover as many 
places as possible. This applies not only to the lower, 
but also to the higher grades. To this end it seems to 
me desirable that when municipal offices are to be filled 
the discharge of the duties of which requires professional 
knowledge, skill and experience, the selection should be 
confined to professional men of good standing. Let us 
take for an example a department about which there may 
be some doubt in this respect, the department of public 
works, meaning the department which has in its charge 
the matter of drainage, of water supply, of street paving 
and similar things. It is certainly one of the most im- 
portant branches of municipal government. There is 
no doubt that the administration of that department 
will serve the community best when not only the la- 
borers are able-bodied, steady, moral, hard-working men, 
each skilled according to the work he has to do, but 
when the men charged with the planning and the di- 
rection of the work are able, trained and experienced 
civil engineers. That there should be a staff of engi- 
neers answering this description nobody will dispute. 
The question is whether it would not be wise to make it 
an invariable rule that the responsible head of the de- 
partment, the Commissioner, or by whatever name he 
may go, should also be an engineer of good standing in 
the profession. 

I know it is said that the head of such a department 
should possess certain qualifications other than mere 
professional skill ; that he should have business experi- 
ence and a high degree of what is commonly called ex- 
ecutive ability. This is true. But among civil engi- 
neers executive ability is probably as abundantly found 
as among any other class of persons ; and it will not be 
denied that the required executive ability combined 
with engineering skill and experience will in that office 
be especially valuable. There is, however, another point 
of importance to be considered. A Commissioner of 
Public Works who is not an engineer, but only an able 
politician, or, let us assume for argument’s sake, an 
able business man in the general sense, will be much 
more exposed to political temptation than an engineer 
of good standing would be. The engineer would have 
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a professional reputation to take care of, and it would 
be, aside from his duty to the public, his natural ambi- 
tion to use the opportunities of his office for making a 
great name for himself in his profession. He will, there- 
fore, be likely to nake every possible effort to get rid 
of the intrusion of political influence, which he will 
soon recognize as a great danger in his path, and to 
make his department in the best sense a business de- 
partment. 

I may be reminded of the fact that in the freest coun- 
tries in the world, the United States and England, it 
has been found wise to confide the Government Depart- 
ments of War and of the Navy to non-professional men, 
to civilians. But the offices of the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy are political offices. There 
are political duties connected with them. It is there- 
fore proper that they should be givento politicians, It 
may be remarked, however, that almost every other 
Governmenteof note, the constitutional as well as the 
absolute, prefers for the War Department a General and 
for the Navy Department an Admiral. But the office of 
the Commissioner of Public Works is in no sense a po- 
litical office. On the contrary, politics should be kept 
away from it as far as possible. And I doubt whether 
anything else would be more calculated to keep politics 
permanently away from it than, in conjunction with the 
extension of the Civil Service Rules over all the inferior 
places, the establishment of a rule making only engi- 
neers of good standing eligible to the office of Commis- 
sioner. 

It may also be objected that a thoroughly upright and 
very able business man, not a professional engineer, may 
sometimes be found to fill quite successfully the office of 
Commissioner of Public Works. Mr. Alfred T, White, 
who has recently been appointed to that place by the 
Reform Mayor of Brooklyn, Mr. Schieren, may be 
pointed out as an instance. Mr. White happens to have 
been educated as a civil engineer. But as he has for 
many years past followed mercantile pursuits, we may 
accept him as a merchant, and as such the model of a 
public-spirited business man in office. I am far from 
denying that his appointment was the ideal one under 
the circumstances. I am far from asserting that Mayor 
Schieren could have done better. I am far from fearing 
that Mr. White will be accessible to political influence. 
But I do say that the appointment of Mr. White has at- 
tracted so much attention because it is so far above the 
ordinary level. And I venture to say further that, tak- 
ing a period of twenty-five years, a majority, if not a 
very large majority, of non-professional men put into 
that office on the ground of general business ability 
would either be politicians at the start, or soon become 
subjected to political influence to the detriment of the 
public interest. On the other hand, I am far from pre- 
tending that every civil engineer put into that place 
would be absolutely proof against political influence. 
But I think I risk nothing in saying that, taking a period 
of twenty-five years, a large majority of professional 
engineers in that position would not become subjected 
to political influence, but fight it off, greatly to the bene- 
fit of the public interest. And it is such averages that 
we have to look to in considering the wisdom of a gen- 
eral rule. 

The same reasoning applies to the sanitary depart- 
ment, which certainly should be under the exclusive con- 
trol of men versed in sanitary science, who have a pro- 
fessional conscience to guide them, a professional repu- 
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tation to take care of, and a professional ambition to 
spur them on. 

It applies equally to the police department, the di- 
rection of which should be confined not to a board com- 
posed of politicians who almost necessarily will think 
it their principal business to distribute spoils and to put 
the police to political uses, nor to mere amateurs in the 
police business, but to one responsible man to whom 
the discharge and the study of police duties has become 
a life-calling, who has won a reputation in that line, a 
professional policeman, whose natural ambition it will 
be to make a name for himself as a great Chief of Police, 
and who, being charged with full responsibility for the 
conduct of his department, will not be inclined to per- 
mit politics to deprive him of that name. 

The same may be said of the fire department, but it 
is unnecessary to elaborate. 

The selection of fit men for these places, under such 
restrictions as indicated, would properly be confided to 
the executive head of the municipality, the Mayor. He 
will, of course, be liable to err, and he may be controlled 
by motives not in accord with the public interest. 
These are contingencies against which it is impossible 
to provide by any legislative contrivance. The problem 
is as much as possible to enlarge the power of such an 
officer for good, and to circumscribe his capacity and 
his opportunities for mischief. With a Civil Service 
law and rules under that law stripping the chiefs of the 
city departments of patronage for distribution by favor, 
with proper penalties for violation of the law, and with 
legal provisions cutting off the pay of persons not 
properly appointed, the inducement to select men for 
these places with a view to the use of their offices for 
political ends would be greatly lessened, and it is prob- 
able that gradually a custom would grow up to select 
men for chiefs of the departments, when such places be- 
come vacant, from the number of professional assistants 
already in the service. In general, the promotion for 
ascertained merit from one place to another up to the 
top would be greatly facilitated; and it requires no 
argument to prove that this would redound 1n a high 
degree not only to the benefit of the service but also to 
the moral elevation of municipal politics. 

I am very far from asserting that the mere formal in- 
troduction of the system I speak of would be a panacea 
for all the ills in municipal government that afflict us. 
No system, however wisely devised, will work auto- 
matically. It will require faithful and competent men 
to direct and watch over its workings. As experience 
shows, no sooner is the merit system introduced any- 
where in the service than the spoils politicians exhaust 
all the resources of their ingenuity in the endeavor ‘‘ to 
beat the law.’’ They fight it desperately, for they know 
that it threatens their means of subsistence. They 
usually succeed for a time to a certain extent, and then, 
taking advantage of their own wrong, they cry out that 
Civil Service Reform is a humbug. But after a while 
fortune turns against them, the fraudulent circumven- 
tions of the law are exposed, the proper remedies are 
applied, and the reformed system not only regains its 
foothold, but advances step by step. Of this, too, 
present experience furnishes us an object lesson in New 
York, where Civil Service Reform lay in a torpid state 
during the glacial period of the Hill régime, but it is 
now thawed out again by a recent change in the weather, 
and makes itself decidedly disagreeable to many of the 
scoffers and evil-doers. It has evidently come not only 
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to stay, but to grow. Of course, to make it bear its full 
fruit in municipal government, the vigilance of an en- 
lightened public opinion and the active and constant 
participation of public-spirited citizens in municipal 
affairs can never be dispensed with. 

Neither do I mean to detract from the importance of 
other measures of Municipal Reform, such as the proper 
definition of responsibility and its conspicuous lodg- 
ment in officials who can be held to account; or legis- 
lation to prevent election frauds, or to facilitate the 
nomination and effective support of independent candi- 
dates, or to separate municipal from State and national 
elections, and the like. The great value of such refor- 
matory measures I fully appreciate. I believe, however, 
that the widest possible application of Civil Service Re- 
form principles to all the departments of municipal 
government is not merely a desirable but an indispensa- 
ble complement of all the other reforms, for it touches 
the root of the evil; that as appointments to office cease 
to be made by way of favoritism and for political ends, 
and as they are bestowed solely according to merit, and 
in the higher grades upon men of professional skill and 
standing, not only the service will be improved in point 
of character, efficiency and economy, but the means for 
attracting, feeding and organizing the mercenary ele- 
ment will be curtailed, and the influence of that ele- 
ment will grow less; and that, in the same measure as 
the influence of the mercenary element dwindles, muni- 
cipal government will again become an attractive field 
of endeavor and honor to men of self-respect, of en- 
lightened public spirit, and of noble ambition. 


The Municipal Reform Conference. 


SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT PHILADELPHIA. 
HE National Conference for Good City Government, 
called by the Philadelphia Municipal League, met 
in that city on the 25th and 26thof January. The regu- 
lar sessions were held in the gallery of the Art Club, 
and every speaker announced in the program was present 
except Mr. Samuel B. Capen of Boston, who was pre- 
vented by illness, but whose paper was read by Rev. F. 
B. Allen, another Boston delegate. 

At the meeting held on the morning of the 25th of 
January, the municipal conditions existing to-day in 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia were considered. All the speakers reported 
with commendation a tendency to concentrate power in 
the hands of the executive, and to hold the executive 
more closely responsible for the administration of the 
government. Most of them deplored the common re- 
quirement that appointees of a Mayor be confirmed by 
the legislative department. Mr. Moorfield Storey char- 
acterized this relic of the old system still prevailing in 
Boston as an excellent method of securing bad work. Mr. 
William G. Low of Brooklyn described the excellent 
charter of that city by which the Mayor has nearly un- 
restricted power, affording a fine opportunity for a good 
Mayor to benefit the people, and for a bad Mayor to do 
them injury. Mayor Schieren followed, declaring that 
he should care for the interests of the people of the city 
without fear and without favor. Mr. Franklin McVeagh 
asserted that in Chicago there is no permanent political 
machine or boss, as in some of the older cities, or seri- 
ous interference by the State Legislature; the chief 
hindrance to good government there consists in the in- 
difference and neglect of the so-called good citizen. Mr. 
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Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore portrayed the work of 
the political boss in Maryland, dominating the city. 
Mr. George G. Mercer of Philadelphia pointed out the 
benefit which has been obtained from the charter pro- 
cured some ten years ago, by which the Mayor serves 
for four years and is ineligible for the succeeding term, 
and has intrusted to his sole control the appointing of 
the chiefs of subordinate departments ; the bad govern- 
ment of Philadelphia proceeds, he said, from the corrup- 
tion of members of City Councils, Mr. Edmond Kelly of 
New York explained how Tammany is able to control by 
exciting a fear for which there is no real basis. The 
fundamental evil recognized by all these speakers was 
the introduction of party politics into the election of 
city officers. 

At the afternoon session of the same day, Dr. Leo S. 
Rowe of the University of Pennsylvania, who has made 
a study of municipal government abroad, showed how 
efficient government may be obtained, illustrating his 
statements by the example of Berlin. Carl Schurz 
pointed out that the eradication of the spoils system is 
the condition of all Reform in the conduct of civic 
affairs. Mrs. Joseph P. Mumford read a paper setting 
forth the part which women may take in promoting good 
municipal government by devoting their leisure to the 
observation of defects, and by helping to arouse a wor- 
thy public sentiment now so sadly lacking. Mr. Harris 
Roome convincingly presented the benefits to be derived 
from the separation of municipal from national and State 
elections, even for the period of an entire year. 

A dinner at the Hotel Metropole, the same evening, 
was attended by more than two hundred delegates and 
guests. 

On the second day, the chief addresses were by Rev. 
Dr. Washington Gladden, who advocated bringing in- 
fluence to bear upon officials by a proper criticism, in- 
cluding a readiness to praise what is worthy of com- 
mendation as well as to denounce what is evil, and by 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead and Rev. Dr. J. H. Ecob, upon the 
means of arousing a wholesome public sentiment through 
education and through the power of the churches. The 
closing session of the Conference was occupied with a 
thoughtful treatment of three different methods to be 
employed in order to secure the choice of good city offi- 
cers. Mr. Alfred Bishop Mason advocated a purification 
of the primaries of existing parties and a faithful at- 
tendance upon them as the most practicable method ; Mr. 
Capen’s paper urged the value of proportional repre- 
sentation, so as to give minorities a voice; and Mr, 
Charles Richardson of Philadelphia maintained that the 
best and the only sure way of securing and maintaining 
good city government is by building up a permanent city 
party, composed of citizens uniting for the conduct of 
municipal affairs, irrespective of differences of opinion 
regarding national and State issues. This idea may be 
said to represent the fruit of the Conference, which is 
embodied in the adoption of a resolution offered by Mr. 
Horace E. Deming of New York, that, in the opinion of 
the Conference, national politics should be divorced 
from municipal affairs. 

In the evening a mass-meeting was held in the hall of 
the Youfig Men’s Christian Association, at which John 
Field of Philadelphia presided, and addresses were de- 
livered by Theodore Roosevelt, Rev. Dr. W. S. Rains- 
ford, Moorfield Storey and Charles J. Bonaparte. In 
spite of a snow-storm the large hall was filled and many 
persons stood throughout the evening. 
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Sharp Practice in New York State. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNME T. 
ed , February 12.—The investigation of the State 

Civil Service by the New York Civil Service Re- 
form Association and the State League resulted, as the 
readers of Goop GOVERNMENT doubtless remember, in 
the discovery that about sixty persons had been ap- 
pointed to important places in competitive schedule B 
without examination. Governor Flower treated with 
thinly-veiled contempt the request of the League that 
he would take the proper corrective measures, and Comp- 
troller Campbell ignored the League’s reminder that 
in paying the salaries of the unlawful appointees he 
was diverting public funds from the State Treasury. 

The election of James A. Roberts to be Comptroller 
changed the aspect of affairs. His frank assertion of 
his intention to enforce the law spurred the Governor 
into taking ‘‘ corrective’’ action, but on very different 
lines from those proposed by the League. 

When Comptroller Roberts was installed on January 
1 the list of sixty violations, so far as the public knew, 
remained as in June. At the same time it was under- 
stood that there existed probably as many more in both 
the competitive and the non-competitive grades, which 
had not been discovered. Mr. Roberts found ten ir- 
regularly appointed clerks in his own office, six of whom 
had been on the list of sixty and four among those un- 
known. All were dismissed and their places filled from 
the Civil Service Commission’s eligible lists. Three, 
who had passed the examinations since election, were 
reappointed by Mr. Roberts temporarily, under the rule 
allowing temporary appointments for thirty days from 
any part of the list; but after February 1 they could not 
be retained. 

On January 8 an investigation made in behalf of the 
League revealed the fact that during the latter part of 
December fifteen positions, among those illegally filled, 
had been transferred by the Civil Service Commission 
and the Governor from the competitive to the non-com- 
petitive schedules, the persons filling them qualifying 
non-competitively as quickly as possible. Two or three 
others had been given different designations and placed 
in the non-competitive grade. Four clerks who had at 
first tried the expedient of entering the competitive ex- 
aminations, and who had come out numbers 34, 51, 54 
and 74 in an eligible list of 99, were arbitrarily reap- 
pointed by twisting one of the rules. 

By such means the list of persons in competitive 
places to whom the Comptroller would be obliged to 
refuse payments was considerably reduced by New 
Year’sday. Mr. Roberts addressed a letter to the Civil 
Service Commission a few days later, asking for a full 
list of all persons in both competitive and non-competi- 
tive grades whose appointments had been in violation of 
the law. The Commission answered that this request 
would be considered at a meeting to be held on the 16th 
of January. The list was produced on the roth. It 
then appeared that since the receipt of the Comptroller’s 
communication about twenty more of the competitive 
places had been transferred by the action of the Com- 
mission and the Governor to either the exempt or non- 
competitive schedules; eight of these were placed in 
schedule A, the exempt, and six in C, the non-competi- 
tive; six clerical employees of the Capitol Commission 
were held to be outside the rules; two or three more 
were brought under cover in other ways. 
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How seriously these wholesale transfers have injured 
the efficiency of the whole system anyone can under- 
stand from a glance over the field. When Governor 
Flower was inaugurated two years ago there were about 
500 places in the competitive schedule. Of these, 150 
were guards and paroled men employed in reforma- 
tories, whose retention in this schedule was of com- 
paratively small consequence. Only 350, therefore, of 
the 3,500 positions under the State Government re- 
mained really subject to competitive examination. Of 
this little group Governor Flower has now transferred 
in all about sixty, and the most important in character 
of the entire list are those transferred since the middle 
of last December. He has also transferred fifty places 
from the non-competitive schedule to the exempt. With 
possibly two or three exceptions, the transfers have been 
made either to allow the appointment of someone par- 
ticularly picked out by the head of a department and in 
response to the importunities, political and otherwise, 
of the persons concerned, or for the purpose of such 
evasions as those of the last few weeks. 

After all of the transfers of December and January 
had been made, there still remained a long list to be 
sent to the Comptroller, but containing few positions of 
importance. The list received on January 19 contained 
the names of 18 employees in the competitive schedule 
B, 5 in the non-competitive C, 29 in the non-competi- 
tive D and 24 employees in the office of the Health 
Officer at New York who had never been classified. The 
violations in the non-competitive schedule had never 
received particular attention from the League or the 
Association, the means of correction being deemed sim- 
ply formal; but even so, it appears that at least 34 of 
these were allowed to continue without even the small 
formality called for. As the persons in these places are 
now qualifying, or preparing to, there are comparatively 
few cases left in which the Comptroller will be obliged 
to exercise his power of withholding salaries. 

This is, in brief, the present status at Albany. It is 
clear that the first step to be taken in any honest effort 
to enforce the law is to reclassify the service and revise 
the rules. 

An amendment to the Civil Service law, prohibiting 
in terms the payment of salaries to persons illegally ap- 
pointed to State offices or to those of any city in which 
Civil Service rules are in force, has been introduced the 
present week. The measure was drafted by the com- 
mittee on legislation of the New York and Brooklyn 
Civil Service Reform Associations. It makes the Comp- 
troller directly liable, and gives to any taxpayer the 
right to bring an action to recover the amount of sal- 
aries illegally paid. Meanwhile, the Association has 
asked Attorney-General Hancock to begin suit against 
ex-Comptroller Campbell for the moneys wrongfully 
paid out by him in the face of repeated warnings. 

C. A. N. 





Civil Service Rules for Indianapolis. 


| Mr, Caleb S. Denny was elected by the Re- 

publicans Mayor of Indianapolis, he resolved to 
establish the merit system in the city’s Civil Service if 
possible. He accordingly sent to Boston and New York 
for the rules in force there, and had aset of rules drafted 
applicable to Indianapolis. At last accounts these were 
still under consideration by the Mayor and the heads of 
the city departments. 
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A Revelation for Ring-Ridden Brooklyn. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
agree February 10.—The course pursued by 

Commissioner Alfred T, White during the first ten 
days of his administration of the department of city 
works—the chief stronghold of local political patron- 
age—has furnished a most satisfactory exhibit of the 
working of thorough Civil Service Reform as applied to 
municipal affairs, 

Thus far Mr. White has made not more than twelve or 
fifteen appointments, almost all of these being heads of 
bureaus or other responsible officers. Every employee 
whose efficiency and usefulness had been proven was 
assured of the security of his place when the new Commis- 
sioner took charge. As it was there were but 41 places 
classified in schedule A, to which direct appointments 
might be made without competition. The number would 
have been 102, but for the transfer of 61 excepted places 
to the competitive schedule about a year ago, through 
the efforts of the Civil Service Reform Association. 
Mr. White began by advising the transfer of three or 
four additional places. His next step was to cut down 
the city payroll everywhere by abolishing sinecures, 
and giving to one man, in many instances, the work 
previously done bytwo. The results he obtained in this 
direction were remarkable. In the bureau of the Water 
Purveyor alone 118 employees out of a total of 238 were 
dismissed because there was no work for them to do; 
the salaries of those who remained were reduced to bring 
them to a par with those paid for similar services in pri- 
vate life; and by these two means a saving of $80,000 a 
year was effected. Many men are now being dismissed 
in the other bureaus, and the weeding will continue un- 
til the force is thoroughly reérganized on a basis of effi- 
ciency and economy. Dismissals Mr. White finds to be 
the hardest part of the newwork. ‘‘ Had the men been 
in my own employ,’’ he says, ‘‘I might have retained 
many of them. In such a case I should have felt that I 
had the right to do so, as I should pay the bills; but as 
the custodian of the trust funds paid into the city treas- 
ury by the taxpayers, I feel I have no choice in the mat- 
ter and must do my duty at whatever personal wear and 
tear.’’ Those who know the breadth of Mr. White’s 
private philanthropy will appreciate the force of this 
statement. 

One.of the most important of the new Commissioner’s 
acts has been his adoption of the registration system 
for the employment of laborers. The plan adopted is 
modeled upon that in operation in Boston, with several 
features taken from the navy-yard_rules and still others 
added at the Commissioner’s own suggestion. A com- 
petent clerk is in charge of the labor office, and directs 
all details. Each candidate for a position as laborer is 
furnished by mail with the necessary application blank, 
to which must be attached references and certificates of 
character and ability. A physical examination at the 
labor office follows, and, all qualifications having been 
proven, the applicant is registered and given the num- 








TuHrRouGH CARs TO New ORLEANS.—Among the many important improve- 
ments in the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad train service is the addition of 
through Puiiman sleeping cars from New York to New Orleans, via Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington and the famous Shenandoah Valley route, passing 
through Koanoke, Kuoxville, Chattanooga and Birmingham. The train leaves 
Baltimore, 10.07 Pp. M., and Washington, 11.10 P. M., reaching Roanoke at 7.50 
A.M.; Knoxville, 3.52 P. M.; Chattanooga, 8.00 P, M.; Birmingham, 11.13 A. M., and 
New Orleans, 12.45 P. M. 

This train is very handsomely appointed, being vestibuled throughout, and 
has dining car service New York to Chattanooga. At Washington a Pullman 
sleeping car, which runs through to Memphis, is added to the train. 
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ber by which he is to be known in the records of the 
office. Positions are to be given out, so far as may be 
practicable, in the direct order of the lists, but with 
special reference to the kind of labor at which the ap- 
pointee is to be employed, and to his right to preference 
as aveteran. The fact that an applicant has a family 
dependent upon him is also considered among those en- 
titling him to preference. 

All the old employees of the department whose fitness 
is proven through the same process as that adopted for 
the new men, will be retained and given the first places 
on the eligible lists. When the Commissioner’s weed- 
ing process is finished there will remain about 300 of 
these, so that the first new employee satisfactorily 
passed will stand about 301. Men dismissed because of 
the completion of the piece of work on which they are 
engaged will be returned to their old places on the lists, 
and be reéligible in the same order. Those dismissed 
for inefficiency will be permanently ineligible. 

Since the opening of the labor office on the first of 
the month 1,500 applications have been received, and 
the arrangement of the first list is now busily under 
way, the numbers to be allotted being withheld until the 
exact number of the old men to be retained is known. 

E.N. Y. 


The Amity Conferences. 





I as program of the so-called ‘‘ Amity Conferences ”’ 
on Municipal Government, to be held at the Amity 
Building in 58th Street, New York, on alternate Thursday 
evenings till the 7th of June, is full of interest. The 
subject for this evening’s meeting is ‘‘New York’s 
Workers.’’ Samuel Gompers will preside. Dr. Henry 
M. Leipziger will speak on ‘‘ Technical and Industrial 
Education,’’ Dr. Annie S. Daniel on ‘‘ The Sweating 
System,’’ Alexander Jones on ‘‘ The Unemployed,”’ and 
Mornay Williams on ‘‘ Municipal Labor Bureaus.’’ 

On March 1 the topic will be ‘‘ New York’s Depend- 
ents.’’ Ex-Mayor Hewitt will preside; and Col. George 
T. Balch will talk about ‘‘ The School,’’ Dr. Stephen 
Smith about ‘‘ The Hospitals,’’ Father Doyle about 
‘¢ The Charities,’’ and Miss Alice L. Woodbridge about 
‘Old Age Pensions.”’ 

The topic for March ts will be ‘‘ New York’s Houses.”’ 
R. Fulton Cutting will preside and Edward Marshall will 
discuss ‘‘ The Tenement Problem,’’ Dr. William H. Tol- 
man ‘‘ Friendly Rent Collecting,’’ Hon. Charles F, Mac- 
Lean ‘‘ Municipal Lodging Houses,’’ and John H. Edel- 
man ‘‘ Improved Architecture,’’ 
|? is sometimes said that every new public officer finds 

fault with the Civil Service Law. John D. Han- 
rahan, however, the postmaster appointed by the pres- 
ent Administration at Rutland, Vt., wrote the other 
day to a friend: ‘‘ You asked me what I thought about 
the Civil Service Law. I must confess that at first I 
was not carried away with it, and only endorsed it be- 
cause it was part of the platform of the leader of my 
party, President Cleveland, I can, however, say to you 
now, that the more I have studied it and seen its work- 
ings, the better I like it, and it has certainly worked 
to perfection in this office, for it has given me as bright, 
capable and courteous a lot of young fellows for clerks 
and carriers as you can find anywhere. I don’t think 


I could have got them were it not for the Civil Service 
Law.”’ 





February 15, 1894. 


Who Made the First Move? 


CHARLES SUMNER’S INTEREST IN CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


[= honor of having given the first official recogni- 

tion to the agitation in favor of Civil Service 
Reform in this country has generally been attributed to 
Thomas A. Jenckes, a Representative in Congress from 
Rhode Island, who, in 1867, introduced a bill to estab- 
lish a merit system of appointment to places in the 
Civil Service of the Government. Edward L. Pierce, 
however, in his ‘‘ Memoir and Letters of Charles Sum- 
ner,’”’? volume IV, pages 190, tg1 and 192, gives this 
credit to the eminent Senator from Massachusetts. He 
says: 


The urgency of military matters did not exclude civil reforms 
from Sumner’s attention. He had in early life expressed his 
disgust with ‘‘ the patronage system,”’ under which a new Presi- 
dent paid off the political debts of his party and his own by the 
displacement of faithful officials and the appointment in their 
stead of party workers or his own favorites. He now made the 
first distinct and formal attempt ever made in Congress for the 
Reform of the Civil Service, anticipating by two years the effort 
of Mr. Jenckes in the same direction, by introducing.a bill, April 
30, 1864, to provide a competitive system of examination for 
admission to and promotion in the Civil Service—making merit 
and fitness the standard, to be determined by a board of 
examiners, and prohibiting removals except for good cause. 
The bill was Sumner’s own conception, drawn without con- 
ference with or suggestion from anyone. It was not practicable 
to press it at the time, and at its author’s suggestion it was laid 
on the table. His various labors kept him from calling it up. 
This earliest recognition of a needed Reform, since a subject of 
agitation in Congress and among the people, found favor at the 
time with a few leading journals* and some advanced thinkers. 
Prof. Joseph Henry of the Smithsonian Institution, B. R. Wood 
of Albany and Dr. Lieber wrote approving letters to the Senator. 
Josiah Quincy, now at the age of ninety-two, within a few weeks 
of his death and no longer able to use his pen, sent by his 
daughter’s hand his hearty commendation of the measure. The 
Union League Club of New York appointed a committee to aid 
its passage. Generally, however, Sumner’s correspondence and 
the newspapers were silent on this subject, which was destined 
later to come to the front. He was here, as often, a long way 
ahead of public sentiment. He wrote to Lieber, January 31 : 

Did I write to you asking your opinion on introducing the system of competi- 


tive examinations for minor offices in our civil department? I have such a bill 
drawn ; but I am not sure if public opinion will sustain me. 


Again, May 15: 


I am astonished at the echo to my little bill on Civil Service. I matured it 


alone, without consultation, and flung it on the table of the Senate as a way of 
drawing attention to the subject. Newspapers and letters show the interest it 
has caused. I do not doubt that the scale of business now and the immense in- 
terests involved will require some such system. We cannot transact our great 
concerns without serious loss unless we have trained men. ‘Rotation in office” 
is proper enough in the political posts where political direction is determined, 
but absurd in the machinery of administration. A change in this respect would 
nave a favorable influence, doubtless, on our national credit, and everywhere 
else. . .. 


The bill, which appears in the official records as Sen- 
ate 262, 38th Congress, 1st Session, is not to be had at 
either of the document rooms of Congress, nor can it 
be found in any of the bound volumes of the bills of 
that period; but we have copied it from the original 
files in the custody of the Secretary of the Senate, It 
is entitled, ‘‘ A Bill to Provide for the Greater Efficiency 
of the Civil Service of the United States,’’ and, strip- 
ped of its formal technical phrases, it provides: 

That the President be, and he hereby is, authorized to ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a board 
of examiners, consisting of three Commissioners, at salaries of 
dollars a year. And the Commissioners may appoint a 
clerk to the board, with an annual compensation of two thou- 
sand dollars; and these sums, and the necessary expenses of the 
board, including rent and the traveling expenses of the Commis- 


sioners and clerk, shall be oo from any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 





*New York Lvenii 
liigencer, May 10 ; 


Post, May 7; New York Times, May 10; National 
Independent, June 9. 
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Sec. 2. That no person shall be appointed after the date of 
this act to any civil office under the United States, whether by 
way of original appointment or promotion, unless recommended 
by a certificate of the board: Provided, that this shall not ap- 
ply to offices the appointing power to which is by the Constitu- 
tion vested in the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate: Provided, however, that applicants for such of- 
fices shall be examined by the board, if they present themselves, 
and shall receive certificates in the same manner as other appli- 
cants. 

Sec. 3. That the board shall hold examinations of applicants 
for civil office under the United States at such places as they may 
designate, and at times to be determined by consideration of the 
needs of the service, and the number of vacancies to be filled, 
after consultation with the President, courts, or heads of depart- 
ment, as the case may be, and after public notice of the time, 
place and regulations of the proposed examination. 

Sec. 4. That applicants for examination shall be citizens of the 
United States (including all persons born in the United States and 
not owing allegiance elsewhere), between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five, and shall furnish such testimonials of personal 
character and take such oath of allegiance as the board shall pre- 
scribe ; and all fees received under the provisions of this act shall 
be paid by the board into the Treasury of the United States : 
Provided, that if the examination is for any office the duties of 
which are to be performed in any particular State, then the ap- 
plicant, in addition to the above requirements, shall have resided 
in such State one year before the time of examination, and in 
such case the board shall designate a place of examination within 
such State: Provided, however, that the President may suspend 
the operation of the preceding proviso as to any States or parts 
of States where he may deem it expedient so to do. 

Sec. 5. [hat the board shall determine, after consultation with 
the President, courts or heads of departments, as the case may 
be, upon the subjects of examination, and also whether the ex- 
amination shall be oral, written or both, and shall have full dis- 
cretion as to the regulation of the examinations, and may employ 
such learned and honorable men as they may see fit to assist in 
the examinations, or to superintend examinations in their ab- 
sence, and shall report their doings annually to Congress. 

Sec. 6. That the board, after the examination, shall assign the 
rank of the applicants according to the degree of merit and fit- 
ness shown; and he who stands at the head of the list shall have 
the choice of vacancies in the particular department or branch 
for which he was examined, and so on down the list to the mini- 
mum of merit which shall have been fixed by the board, beyond 
which no certificate shall be given. The board may, if they see 
fit, assign the right of seniority as a result of the first examina- 
tion, or may require a further examination, the result of which 
shall determine seniority. 

Sec. 7. That after the appointment of a candidate recom- 
mended by the board, he shall not be removed except for good 
cause, and promotions shall be according to seniority, which 
shall be determined in all cases by the dates of the recommenda- 
tions of the board and the rank therein assigned; but it shall be 
allowable to make one-fifth of the promotions on account of 
merit irrespective of seniority. 


The Jenckes bill, which was reported to the House of 
Representatives from the Joint Select Committee on Re- 
trenchment, on May 14, 1868, created a new Department 
of the Government to be called the Department of the 
Civil Service, at the head of which should be the Vice 
President of the United States, and a board of three 
Commissioners. It provided that all appointments of 
civil officers in the several Departments, except postmas- 
ters and such officers as are by law required to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, should be made from those per- 
sons who are found best qualified after open and com- 
petitive examinations. The duties of the Commission- 
ers were specified, respecting the ascertainment of the 
qualifications of applicants. The bill prescribed rules 
to govern applications, times and places of examina- 
tions, the subjects and other incidents of the examina- 
tions, and the mode of conducting the same, the man- 
ner of keeping and preserving the records and perpetu- 
ating the evidence, and the periods and conditions of 
probation of the candidates found eligible. The coun- 
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try was to be divided into territorial districts, and some 
convenient and accessible place designated in each dis- 
trict where examinations should be held. : 

Appointments were to be made in the order of merit, 
the person standing highest having a preference in ap- 
pointment for the branch or grade for which he was eli- 
gible. No person might be promoted from a lower to a 
higher grade until after he had passed at least one ex- 
amination. Upon the occurrence of a vacancy in any 
grade of the Civil Service above the lowest, either the 
senior in the next lower grade might be appointed to 
fill the same, or a new examination for that particular 
place ordered. Seniority was to be determined by the 
degree of merit assigned by the Commissioners after 
examinations, having also regard to length of service. 

The Commissioners might call to their assistance in 
the examinations such men of learning and high char- 
acter as they thought fit, or, in their discretion, officers 
in the civil, military or naval service might be designat- 
ed as assistants. The Commissioners were further em- 
powered to establish rules for special examinations, and 
rules by which persons exhibiting particular merit in any 
branch of the service might be advanced one or more 
points in their respective grades ; and one-fourth of the 
promotions might be made on account of merit irrespec- 
tive of seniority in service, such merit to be ascertained 
by special examinations, or by advancement for merito- 
rious services or special fitness for a particular branch 
of the service, according to rules to be established. 
Provision was made for fees to be paid by persons re- 
ceiving certificates of recommendation. 

The Commissioners were to have power to prescribe 
by general rules what misconduct or inefficiency should 
be sufficient for the removal or suspension of any officer 
within the provisions of the act, how charges should be 
preferred, how the accused should be tried, and what 
his position should be pending his trial. Upon reason- 
able notice to the person accused, the Commissioners 
might hear and determine any case of alleged miscon- 
duct or inefficiency, and report to the head of the proper 
Department their finding in the matter, and might rec- 
ommend the suspension or dismissal of any person found 
guilty of such misconduct or inefficiency, and such per- 
son should be forthwith suspended without pay or dis- 
missed by the head of such Department. 

Any officer might be required by the head of the De- 
partment in which he served to appear before the Com- 
missioners, and if found not qualified for his place to 
be reported for dismissal. Discretion was given to the 
heads of Departments to designate the offices whose du- 
ties might be performed by women as well as men, and 
for such offices women were to be equally eligible with 
men in the order of their merit and seniority. 

The President, and also the Senate, might require any 
person applying or recommended for office, but whose 
nomination would require confirmation by the Senate, to 
appear before the Commissioners and be examined as to 
his qualifications, either before or after being commis- 
sioned, 





The Kentucky Civil Service Cases. 


A* the January term of the United States District 

Court held at Owensborough, Ky., Thomas C. Gil- 
lette, C. N. Buchannan and Charles Haney were tried 
for violations of the law against levying political assess- 
ments. Gillette and Buchannan were acquitted but 
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Haney was found guilty and sentenced to pay a fine of 
two hundred dollars and costs. Three cases of the same 
nature are pending at Louisville: those of W. P. Shaw, 
William E. Riley and Albert Scott. They were described 
at some length in the November number of Goop Gov- 
ERNMENT. Shaw was tried and convicted at the last 
October term, but obtained a new trial on the ground 
that one of the jurors was discharged without the de- 
fendant’s knowledge—although by consent of the three 
attorneys for the defence—on account of the sudden and 
dangerous illness of the juror’s wife. The character of 
the attorneys who would allow a client to put in such a 
plea of course needs no specification. The case will 
be published in an early number of the Federa/ Reporter, 
and will well repay perusal by reputable lawyers. 

The United States District Attorney who pressed these 
cases to trial and conducted the prosecutions was George 
W. Jolly, one of President Harrison’s best appointees. 
His term of office expired on the 27th of January, and a 
Democrat, William M. Smith, succeeds him. Let us 
hope that Mr. Smith will adopt the same high standard 
of duty as-his predecessor, and wage as relentless war- 
fare upon Democratic lawbreakers as Mr. Jolly did upon 
those in the Republican camp. 








An Experienced Postmaster’s Testimony. 


OSTMASTER ANDERSON of Cleveland, Ohio, in an 
interview with a reporter of the Evening Post of 
that city, on February 1, is quoted as saying that— 


The mistakes in the Cleveland office averaged about one to 
25,000 letters, while in the Cincinnati office they averaged one to 
7,000. He attributed this to the excellence of the force in the 
Cleveland office. While he had some ideas about politics and 
party fealty asa Republican, still, if he had his way, he would 
make every position in the mail service outside the postmaster 
himself subject to Civil Service Rules. During the past six 
months there has not been a vacancy on the force of letter car- 
tiers, numbering 135 men. The eligible list of applicants ex- 
amined under the Civil Service Rules will remain the same as at 
the last examination, when the next examination is held next 
week. Mr. Anderson declared that any man could be post- 
master, had he no more brains than would fill a thimble, if he 
had the common sense to retain the efficient men under him, dis- 
charge only those who were not up to the standard of excellence 
required, and not to think that because a man is a Republican or 
a Democrat he can handle mail better. 








The Fort Wayne Postoffice Investigation. 


N February 7 Messrs. William Dudley Foulke and 

Lucius B. Swift reported to the Indiana Civil Serv- 

ice Reform Association the result of their investigation 

of alleged violations of the Civil Service Law by W. D. 
Rockhill, postmaster at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

It appears from the report that, of the 34 employees 
in the postoffice, Rockhill has dismissed the occupants 
of all seven of the excepted places and ten of the 27 
in the classified service. These were all Republicans, 
and all theirsuccessors except one are Democrats, though 
appointed regularly from the eligible lists. One ap- 
pointment was made irregularly, but revoked when the 
postmaster was officially notified of its illegality. In 
only one instance was a Republican who stood high on 
the list passed over; that case appeared to be one of 
personal prejudice. The Democrats appointed seem not 


to have received their places on account of political 
work, but the party preponderance is traced to a prev- 
alent notion in the community that it would not pay 
The re- 


any but Democrats to take the examinations. 








February 15, 1894. 


port dwells at some length on the dismissals; concerning 
that of Carrier Slater, secretary of the local board of 
examiners, which was shifted from one ground to an- 
other in a suspicious manner, the investigators say: 


There seems to have been a disposition to get Slater out 
whether the charges were true or not, and to make changes as 
often as might be necessary for this purpose. 

In conclusion, it appears to us that, with two, and possibly three, 
exceptions, the removals of employees who were in the classified 
service when Rockhill became postmaster were either without 
cause or for causes which have the marks of having been trumped 
up to make vacancies. Some of these removals seem to have 
been effected by a letter saying, ‘‘ Your resignation will be ac- 
cepted,’ and by putting a new one in the place, though no resig- 
nation was ever given. 


The report concludes with an earnest remonstrance 
against the evil of removals on secret charges. 





The Maryland Civil Service Bill. 


HE Bruce Civil Service Reform bill introduced this 
session in the Maryland Legislature is generally 
based upon the federal Civil Service Law, and the stat- 
utes of Massachusetts and New York. It provides for 
the appointment of three Commissioners, not more than 
two of whom are to be adherents of the same party. 
They are to receive no compensation, though to be 
reimbursed for expenses incurred in the discharge of 
duty. By July 1, 1894, they are to promulgate rules 
for filling vacancies as they occur in the following 
positions: Teachers of the public schools throughout 
the State; members of the police and fire departments 
in Baltimore other than police and fire commissioners, 
marshals, assistant marshals and chief engineers ; depu- 
ties and employees of the clerks of court, Register of 
Wills and Sheriff of Baltimore and all subordinate em- 
ployees of the several departments of the municipal 
government of Baltimore, including persons employed 
as laborers. The rules are to have no application to 
elective or judicial officers, or to officers whose appoint- 
ment is subject to confirmation by the State Senate or a 
City Council, or to heads of any principal departments 
in State or city. 

The rules are to provide for public, open, competitive 
examinations, practical in character and pertinent to 
those matters which will fairly test the relative fitness 
of the applicants for the particular positions they seek. 

The feature of the bill which provides for the selec- 
tion of laborers according to the Boston plan of regis- 
tration has warmly enlisted the favor of the labor 
leaders in Baltimore. 


A Modest Cline Becker. 


A QUAINT letter has been dug out of the archives of 

the Interior Department. It is dated from Cass 
County, Mo., September 15, 1849, signed ‘‘ Martin Rice,”’ 
and addressed to Thomas Ewing, who was then Secre- 
tary. It says: 


This is to inform you and through you the President that I am 
willing to accept of an office under this Administration, provided 
it pays well. But I have very little expectation of getting one. 
I consider myself qualified to fill almost any office; but there are 
hundreds of others who are as well qualified as 1 am, and perhaps 
better. I consider myselfan honest man ; but there are thousands 
of others equally honest. I am a political friend of the Presi- 
dent ; but that is no good reason why I should receive an ap- 
pointment. I am a stranger to fame and fortune ; but that is no 

ood reason why I should not receive one. I should of course 
ike to have the best office ; but beggars must not be choosers. 
I should like to have an office near home ; but I do not wish any 
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honest and capable officer turned out in order to make room for 
me, who am untried. I am a poor man; but I do not wish to 
plead poverty. I ama farmer; but that argues nothing for or 
against me. I am also a surveyor; but there may be a great 
many better ones. I am a self-taught man; but I have much yet 
to learn. I have the reputation of a great mathematician ; but I 
do not wish to boast of it. I have a small family ; but everybody 
else either has or wishes to have. I have lived several years in 
Missouri ; but Iam yet unknown to fame. I have sought office, 
it is true ; but I have seldom been successful. I see a great many 
offices bestowed at Washington City, either with or without 
merit ; but none has fallen to my share. This looks somewhat 
strange ; but how could it be otherwise? The great probability 
is that I never will obtain one; but who knows? You may per- 
haps think I am jesting with you in thus applying for office ; but 
I assure you Iam in earnest. You may accuse me, too, of ego- 
tism and arrogance in thus addressing you ; but how can I expect 
an office unless I ask for it? You may perhaps wish to have my 
character before ——— me to office ; but, indeed, I would 
not exchange my character for any office whatever. I could, per- 
haps, get a good recommendation from my neighbors ; but I do 
not wish to ask them to tell a lie forme. If you wish a reference 
to someone high in office I will refer you to the Hon. John F. 
Ryland of our Supreme Court ; but he knows very little, if any- 
thing, about me. If you can do nothing for me in the way of of- 
fice please write to me and say so; but make no apologies. I 
shall await anxiously an answer to this letter; but I shall be 
agreeably disappointed if I get one. 








Memoranda. 

ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop Govern- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations will 
be held by the federal Commission: At Jacksonville, 
Fla., Feb. 17; Mobile, Feb. 20; New Orleans, Feb. 23; 
Houston, Tex., Feb. 26; San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 28 ; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 2; Dallas, Tex., March 
5; Texarkana, Ark., March 7; Shreveport, La., March 
9; Vicksburg, Miss., March 12; Salina, Kans., March 

13; Birmingham, Ala., March 14. 

—The number of candidates for examination this win- 
ter for places in the larger postoffices is without parallel. 
Two thousand persons were admitted to the February 
examinations in New York city, sixteen hundred in 
Philadelphia, nine. hundred in Brooklyn, five hundred 
in Boston, four hundred in Baltimore, and so on down 
the list.. It is supposed that the business depression, 
throwing so many persons out of private employment, 
will account for this. 

—The Philadelphia Civil Service Reform Association 
has written a letter to Mayor Stuart, urging him to sig- 
nalize his retirement from office by such a revision of 
the rules governing Civil Service examinations as will 
save them from popular contempt for their ineffective- 
ness. 

—tThe fire insurance committee of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Association of Baltimore, in its latest 
report, says of the local fire department: ‘It is our 
opinion that the department should be absolutely di- 
vorced from politics and that the merit system should 
obtain through every part of the service, from the Chief 
Engineer down to the humblest substitute.’’ 

—The Houk bill for restoring to the rolls of the Rail- 
way Mail Service the Democratic clerks removed by 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker while that service was 





IMPROVED SERVICE TO CINCINNATI AND St, Louis.—The Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern Limited, leaving Washington, D. C., 4.30 Pp. M., and the fast ex- 
press, leaving at 1.50 A M., for Cincinnati and St. Louis, are now equipped with 
a complete dining car service, built expressly for these trains by the Pullman 
Company. Pullman dining cars arealso attached to Royal Blue Line trains leay- 
ing 10.00 A. M. and 5.00 P. M. week days, and 8.00 A. M., 12,00 noon and 5.00 P. M. 
Sundays, for Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. 
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in process of classification, has been reported to the 
House from the committee to which it was referred. 
The death of Mr. Houk leaves the bill without a direct 
sponsor, though it is possible that some other Repre- 
The bill should 


sentative may take it up and press it. 
be shown no quarter. 

—The total changes of fourth-class postmasters from 
January 5 to February 4, both inclusive—the eleventh 
month of the present administration— numbered 1,379, 
of which 775 were due to deaths and resignations. 

—wWe are requested to notice an appeal from Good 
Government Club E, whose headquarters are at 338 
East 23d Street, New York City, for aid in fitting up 
its library and other rooms. Donations of standard 
books of history, biography, travel and miscellaneous 
literature, especially popular works relating to munici- 
pal government and political and social science ; pic- 
tures and other works of art; maps, pamphlets, peri- 
odicals and furniture, will be most welcome, and will 
be duly acknowledged. The club rooms are open daily 
from two till eleven p. m. 

—Secretary Carlisle is still making sweeping changes 
in the Treasury Department, including both dismissals 
and degradations. In all cases they are made on politi- 
cal lines. In one day alone he dropped four experienced 
men, who have grown up in the service and worked 
their way to assistant-chiefships, back into the ranks. 
Every one of the four, Charles H. Miller, Jerome Wise, 
E. L. Mills and Andrew Johnson, had won a recognized 
standing in the Department apart from his official title. 
The men appointed to fill their places were all promoted 
from the ranks, but were new men at the work assigned 
them. The Treasury service has become much demoral- 
ized again by the ‘‘shaking-up’’ done and threatened, 


Brain 
Workers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is recommended by physicians 








of all schools, for restoring 
brain force or nervous energy, 
in all cases where the nervous 
system has been reduced below 
the normal standard by over- 
found 


work, as in lawyers, 


teachers, students and brain- 
workers generally. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to, 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


Vol. XITI—No. 8 


New Books. 


= eleventh annual report of the Indian Rights As- 

sociation has much to say about Civil Service Re- 
form in its relation to the administration of Indian af- 
fairs. The recommendation of Commissioner Brownlow 
that bonded superintendents of Indian schools be ex- 
empted from the operation of the Civil Service Rules is 
declared to be ‘‘ a very serious assault made upon the 
integrity of the Civil Service Law, and one which should 
be resisted by every friend of good government and of 
the Indians.’’ The removal of Indian Inspector B. H. 
Miller, an experienced and a faithful official, because ‘‘a 
man from Georgia wanted his place,’’ is noted with re- 
gret. The removal of Capt. George Leroy Brown from 
the agency at Pine Ridge is also deprecated, and he is 
described as ‘‘ the most progressive and successful agent 
that the large and exceedingly difficult reservation of 
Pine Ridge ever had.’’ ‘The Association expresses the 
opinion that ‘‘the practice of treating Indian inspec- 
torships as political spoils renders it almost impossible 
for the Department to secure intelligent, experienced 
and trustworthy service.’’ On the subject of Indian ed- 
ucation, the report says: ‘‘ If we read American senti- 
ment aright, its decision will be that a non-partisan, 
non-sectarian system of Indian education by the Govern- 
ment, capable of doing its work thoroughly and com- 
prehensively, shall be perfected.”’ 

The second number of the new series of ‘‘ Publications 
of the American Institute of Civics’’ contains a sketch 
of the history and progress of the Institute ; ‘‘ Educa- 
tion of Politicians,’’ by Caspar T. Hopkins; ‘‘Some 
Principles of Economics and Politics ;’’ by Prof. Arthur 
L. Perry, and anonymous papers entitled ‘‘ Congres- 
sional Reform” and ‘‘ Party Government on Trial.’’ 

J. C. Bancroft Davis, in a memoir of Hamilton Fish 
in the February A//aniic, tells us that Mr. Fish estab- 
lished a system of examinations for persons named for 
consulates. In the same number Henry Childs Merwin 
paints a very faithful word-picture of Tammany Hall as 
all good New Yorkers know the institution. 

Although the February Cen/ury is so largely a Lincoln 
number, space is found in the department of Topics of 
the Time for articles on ‘‘ The Anti-Spoils League,’’ 
‘‘ First Step Toward Municipal Reform,’’ and ‘‘ Muni- 
cipal Reform Suggestions,’’ 

Some strong political work is under way now at the 
hands of the caricaturists of the illustrated weeklies. 
Harper's for February 1o has a frontispiece showing 
President Cleveland setting the keystone in an arch in- 
scribed ‘‘ Triumph of Reform.’’ The allegory refers to 
the contest between President and Senate over the ap- 
pointing power. A busy group of Senators are under 
the arch trying to cut away the supporting timbers, while 
Senator Hill, in the character of a ‘‘ New York Walking 
Delegate,’’ is perched on a ladder directing the job. 
Puck of January 31 shows Father Knickerbocker trying 
to stand upright under the weight of a huge dumb-bell, 
in the two balls of which respectively are ensconced Boss 
Croker and Boss ‘Platt. 








California Excursions. 


The well known Phillips Excursion Company have arranged to run weekly 
excursions to all principal California and other Pacific Coast cities from all 
points on the B & O. R.R. 

The parties Me leave the East on Wednesday of each week, commencing 
Januar and passengers will be booked through to destination. There 
are no Pacific Coast tours offering as good accommodations at less sxpense 
For full information address A. Phillips & Co., No. 111 S, 9th Street, Ph adel. 
phia, or call on nearest ticket agent B, & O, R. R, Co, 





